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{From the Bienenzeitung. 


Practical Bee-Culture. 
To PREVENT OR ARREST ROBBING. 


As regards robbing, I am unfavorably situa- | 
ted in the spring. At the end of March, or the 
beginning of April, according to the season, a 
migratory bee-keeper arrives here with his stock 
of bees, consisting of from eighty to a hundred 
hives, and takes position on area within gun- 
shot of the front of my apiary. His bees, in 
flying, usually pass directly over my hives, es- 
vonage | on the best and busiest days, and rob- 

ing of course is the regular result. Happily 
he only remains here while the fruit trees are 
in blossom ; and then removes his stock eight 
or ten miles further south. In fine weather his 
bees announce themselves as desperate brigands, 
immediately after his arrival, and I used to find 
it exceedingly difficult to sive or rescue m 
common bees from their attacks. But this is 
not so any longer. I never felt any concern 
for my Italians, as they thoroughly understand 
the art of repelling assailants, and it is quite 
amusing to see how promptly and energetically 
they beat off the robbers that venture to ap- 
proach their quarters But my common bees 
are not so well versed in the science of self-de- 
fence, and need assistance when attacked— 
which I can now easily give them, by the ap- 
plication of very simple means. No sooner do 
these brigands make their appearance at m 
straw hives, than I insert in each two iron or 
wooden pins about an inch below the entrance; 
on which I lay a thin strip of board about three 
inches broad, and of a length corresponding 
with that of the entrance. On this I set edge- 
wise a piece of clear window glass four inches 
square, leaning its upper edge against the hive. 
If the bees are in box hives, this preparatory ar- 
rangement is not required, as the glass can be set 
on the alighting board, directly before the en- 














trance and leaning against the hive, as above. 
The inmates of the hive quickly learn to find 
their way in and out, around the side edges of 
this glass, but the robbers, which always first 
hover around the entrance, watching for an 





opportunity to slip in unobserved, are thus non- 


plussed. They are now compelled to make 
their attempts to enter directly in the face of 
sentinels standing ready to seize them. Even 
though, now and then, one succeeds in making 
his way in, gorges himself hastily with forbid- 
den sweets, and hurries out, robber fashion, to 


| leave for home, he finds that he has made a 
| miscalculation and dashes head foremost against 


the obstructing glass. Disappointed and con- 


| fused, his actions betray his conscious guilt, and 


he rarely fails of being seized and so hustled 
about, that if he escapes with life, he feels 
small disposition to return and run the gaunt- 
let again. 

I once thus protected and saved a queenless 
colony to the 16th of May, awaiting the arrival 
of an Italian queen ordered from Professor 
Mona. By this means, too, my small nucleus 
hives, used for queen-raising later in the sea- 
son, are effectually secured against robbers. I 
have found it efficient, likewise, in cases where 
the attacked colony was already so far over- 
come that only feeble resistance was still made. 
By contracting the entrance somewhat, and 
adjusting the glass, the assailants were at once 
disconcerted, the courage of the assailed revi- 
ved, and the trouble was ended. 

Weak swarms, and colonies suspected of be- 
ing queenless, may, in this way, be protected 
in advance. The bees soon become accustomed 
to the arrangement, and the bee-keeper saves 
time and is spared much vexation. 

GRAVENHORST, 


To Prevent Drone Comps Buriprna, 


In a late number of the Hanover Centralblatt, 
Mr. Bruno says:—“It must be conceded that 
we are not yet in possession of any infallible 
method of preventing bees from building drone 
comb, and are hence perpetually constrained to 
resort to the knife for pruning it away, so long as 
it pleases the workers to build drone comb in 
preference.’’ Now, for the benefit of such bee- 
keepers as are still thus annoyed, without 
knowing of an adequate remedy, permit me to 
communicate the following: A colony of bees 
having a normal fertile queen will build worker 
combs exclusively, if reduced to the condition 
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of a swarm while pasturage is abundant; and 
only after its hive is thus furnished, will it pro- 
ceed to build drone comb. Hence if from a 
strong stock all the honey and brood combs be 
removed, and the queen and workers brushed 
back in’o the now empty hive, worker comb 
only will be built. The brood combs thus re- 
moved and freed from bees, should be given to 
some other colony which still has room for 
combs in the brooding apartment. If, on ex- 
amining the deprived colony a week subse- 
quently, we find that the bees, having built a 
supply of worker combs, are beginning to build 
drone comb, or show a disposition to do so by 
constructing transition cells, all the empty 
space should at once be filled with worker comb 
taken from the hive in which the removed 
brood combs were inserted—that hive being 
now, in turn, treated in the same manner as 
the first, by removing the combs and brushing 
back the queen and bees, that these likewise 
may now build worker comb exclusively. 

By this process bees are never injured, no 
time is lost, nor is any honey wasted on useless 
drone brood, and a large amount of new and 
beautiful worker comb is obtained for the use 
of new colonies or artificial swarms. 

H. A. Hopr. 





Foulbroody colonies should not, after the re- 
moval of the queen, be used for queen-raising, 
as has been recommended; as the risk of spread- 
ing the disease is thereby greatly enhanced. 
Young queens can much more certainly and 
safely be raised in healthy colonies, because in 
foulbroody stocks the larve in royal cells very 
generally perishes by that disease soon after the 
cells are capped. 

After the bees, brood, combs and honey have 
been removed from hives in which foulbrood is 
detected, the hives, bottom-boards, honey- 
boards, frames, &c., should be well washed with 
a strong solution of chloride of lime, before 
using them again.—TResor. 





Esparsette or Sainfoin. 





In Germany this is a favorite forage crop with 
farmers and bee-keepers, and the latter regard 
the success of their business assured wherever 
this plant is extensively cultivated. It will not 
thrive in every kind of land, though it will 
grow and flourish in a greater variety of soils 
than is generally supposed. It deserves to be 
fairly tested in this country, especially by those 
who are in a position to turn to account both 
its fodder and honey producing qualities. We 
copy the following description of it from Col- 
man’s European Agriculture, trusting that 
some of our bee-keeping friends may be induced 
to make trial of it. Seed can probably be pro- 
cured from the principal seedsmen in the cities. 

‘“SaInFoIn., This plant is cultivated in lo- 
calities where a chalk or calcareous soil pre- 
vails, both for soiling and pasturage. It is 
sometimes likewise made into hay, and forms 
an excellent fodder. It is universally under- 
stood that a calcareous or limestone soil is most 
congenial to its growth, and one must hesitate 





in distrusting the lessons of experience; but the 
best crop which I have ever scen of it—and an 
admirable crop it was—I found upon an ex- 
tremely rich loam, which, from its high cultiva- 
tion, might be called a vegetable garden mould, 
and to which no lime had been applied, and 
none certainly was apparent. 

It is a highly productive plant, with small, 
pointed leaves, rather coarse branches and stem, 
and bearing a small blue flower. It may be cut 
twice in a season, and then fed, and wiil yie'd, 
under good cultivation, from one and a half to 
two tons of dried fodder per acre ; but it is not 
so productive as lucern. It is not so apt to be- 
come heated as clover, not being as succulent. 
It will grow where clover will not grow ; and, 
deriving its nourishment from a greater depth, 
it is less liable to suffer from drought. It may 
be cut, and afterwards fed off by sheep the first 
year of its growth; but it is not in the best con- 
dition for mowing until about the third year af- 
ter planting, and then it will continue for eight 
or ten years. I have said one of its principal 
uses, is for soiling, and for this it is much es- 
teemed. Thoughit may not be so valuable as 
lucern, clover, Italian rye grass, or Indian corn, 
where the latter can be grown, yet there is an 
obvious advantage in a variety of fool; it is 
more agreeable to the animals themselves, and 
some plants will flourish in some seasons and 
some soils, in which others would fail. I have 
seen it cultivated in New England in one case 
only, and that not with much success. The 
winter there was deemed too severe for it. 

The amount of seed sown to an a-re is four 
bushels in the chaff; and it may be sown with 
barley, or alone. The seed is of a very uncer- 
tain quality, and should be triedina pot. Sain- 
foin is a great exhauster of the soil, when suf- 
fered to ripen its seed. 

Lord Essex gives an account of curing a crop 
of Sainfoin, which was cut on Monday and 
Tuesday of the last week in June, when in full 
flower. It was once turnedoa Wednesday, and 
carried and stacked on Thursday and Friday. 
The weather was dry and hot, but the hay was 
still so green, that much moisture exuded upon 
pressure. It was stacked with alternate layers 
of oat straw. It came out in the finest condi- 
tion, and the interleaved straw was much im- 
proved. It is well known that, with us, clover 
is often cut in the morning, turned once merely, 
in a hot sun, and then packed away, the differ- 
ent layers being well salted, at the rate of more 
than a peck of salt to the load. In this way, 
where the moisture proceeds from the sap, and 
not from rain coming upon it, I have known it 
effectually preserved, and furnishing an excel- 
lent fodder. 

There are different kinds of Sainfoin, some of 
them distinguished from others by greater earli- 
ness. I saw in the same field, side by side, and 
where both kinds had been sown at the same 
time, a second crop coming on, where, in oue 
case, the plant was in full flower, and, in the 
adjoining land, the plants showed no signs of 
flowering. I know no means of distinguishing 
one from the other in such a case, but by actual 
trial. The farmers who cultivate this crop suc- 


cessfully, esteem it very highly. Messrs. Law- 
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ton, of Edinburgh, speak of having, in 1833, in- | 
troduced from France, the double yielding Sain- 
foin—a very luxuriant growing variety, but I 
have not seen it. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The past Seasons. Observations and 
Suggestions. 








The last winter and spring proved disastrous | 
to bee-keepers in this section, some losing their | 
entire stock, and others one-half or more, ow- 
ing in part to the dry warm fall, last year, keep- | 
ing the bees active till late in the season and 
causing them to consume their stores. This | 
spring was cold and wet, and many colonies of | 
careless owners perished even while the apple 
and cherry trees were in full bloom, merely 
from the want of a little attention and feeding | 
for afew days, while the wet weather continued. | 
I succeeded in saving mine, by feeding them syr- 
up made from white sugar, which I poured into 
empty combs and placed in the hives. 

My colonies were all (five in number) very | 
weak in numbers this spring; but by a little 
attention I have increased the stocks to nine, 
by artificial swarming, which I practice as fol- 
lows: I shake all the bees with their queen 
from the combs of a populous stock into or in 
front of a hive containing empty frames, or, 
what is better, frames filled with empty combs. 
I then place the hive containing them upon 
their old stand, and remove the one I took them 
from and place it on the stand of another popu- 
lous stock, removing the latter to a new place 
inthe apiary. Of course this must be done 
when the bees are flying briskly, otherwise 
number two would not get bees enough to pro- 
tect and feed the brood. This hive should have 
a fertile queen given to it from a nucleus colo- 
ny, which should have been formed early in the 
season. If this cannot be done, give them a 
queen cell, as either will save much valuable 
time, that would be otherwise lost by their 
having to raise a queen. Speaking of queen 
raising reminds me of a mistake some of my 
bees made this season. <A colony deprived of 
its queen commenced a number of cells, one of 
which was built over a drone cell and egg. I 
was surp‘ised at this, and when it was sealed 
over, I cut it out and inserted it in a queen cage, 
and suspended the cage in the hive. After 
waiting a sufficient length of time for it to hatch, 
and it not doing so, 1 cut open the cell and 
found a dead drone, head upwards. Query— 
did he die because he was wrong end up, or did 
the royal jelly not agree with him ? 

One other case occurred, in which I suppose 
the bees did not put enough royal food in the 
cell, and the larvee, instead of being converted 
into a queen, produced what might be termed 
half-worker and half-queen. In emerging from 
the cell (which I saw it do) it came straight out 
at the top, and was not larger or longer than a 
common worker; and as it was from Italian 
brood, it had the three yellow rings or bands of 
the Italian worker. But it would show no dis- 
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position to sting, although roughly handled. I 


lost this mongrel by its falling from the comb 
| into the grass, when I could not find it, which 


I regret, as it would have been interesting to 
test it as to whether it would have become fer- 
tile or not. 

I notice that queen cells built near the centre 
of combs, where the laths are close together, 
are not near so large or long as those built on 
the edge of comb, and the queens are smaller 
in the same proportion. Now, are these small 
queens as prolific and as long-lived, as larger 
ones? Have bee-keepers noticed any difference 
in this respect? If so, it would be well to in- 
duce our nuclei to build their cells on the edges 
of the comb, where they could be of full size— 
which can be done by putting a small quantity 
of royal jelly into such tells as you may wish 
queens reared in. 

Has any one tried the experiment of transfer- 
ring worker eggs to drone cells, to ascertain 
whether they would produce a larger class of 
workers ? erhaps, by this means, we will be 
able to raise bees of huge proportions and long 
bills, and by crossing them with Professor Flan- 
ders’ queen with four rings around her tail, 
produce a new race that will beat all creation 
and ‘‘the rest of mankind.’’ Hoping some one 
will experiment in this line next season and 
give us the result through the JourNAt, I will 
close this rambling letter by wishing success 
to the experiments. 

J. R. GARDNER. 

CHRISTIANSBUG, VA. 





(For the American Bee Journal,] 
Novice’s Success. 





Mr. EprTor:—We enclose a statement of our 
bee-keeping, from the Medina Gazette, to which 
you may prefix the following : 

In consequence of the dry weather, our bees 
suddenly ceased working about the time this 
article was written. On looking over our hon- 
ey we were much surprised to find that at least 
600 pounds of the 1,000 is bass-wood honey. In 
emptying the combs there was no possibility of 
mistaking the bass-wood flavor, and the 600 
pounds was all gathered in a period not exceed- 
two weeks time. 

Is the importance of bass-wood duly under- 
stood? It has this year, in our locality, fur- 
nished considerably more honey than all other 
sources together. 

We feel much like planting a ten-acre orch- 
ard of bass-wood trees. Can any of your read- 
ers tell us anything about their hardiness, rapid- 
ity of growth, &c. ? 


ScrentTiIFIC BEE-KEEPING. 


As busy as a bee has been so trite a saying 
that many would be surprised to learn that the 
little scamps are prone to laziness, but we think 
we can nevertheless show to all thinking minds 
that such is the fact. 

Many of our readers may recollect that we 
mentioned an experiment a year ago of giving 
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a new swarm a hive full of empty comb, and 
that they gathered 30 pounds in two days by ac- 
tual weight. In this case, which was an_artifi- 
cial swarm, the bees were all of such an age 
that they were all honey gatherers, and as we | 
gave them no brood they had nothing else to | 
do. Such a yield could be kept up but a few | 
days, as worker bees are but a short lived in- | 
sect, especially in the working season, and 
some provision must be made for a rising gene- 
ration, else our ‘‘big swarm’? would soon dwin- 
dle out. 

After the experiment just mentioned we be- | 
came convinced that could some plan be devi- 
sed to take the honey from the comb so as to | 
return the latter uninjured to the bees, and thus | 
obviate the necessity gf that laborious operation | 
of building comb in the busiest part of the sea- | 
son, that the result would be a yield of honey 
totally unheard of heretofore. We mentioned | 
last spring that we had constructed a machine 
for removing the honey, and have only room to 
add that its operation has proved a success, far 
beyond our highest expectation. In obtaining 
the large results mentioned below, we brought 
in play a combination of facts in bee-keeping of | 
late years, as follows : 

In the spring we selected a strong stock, with 
a very prolific queen, and, first, removed every 
bit of drone comb from the breeding apartment 
and supplied its place with clean straight frames 
of worker comb ; second, we arranged the sec- 
ond story, as it was a Langstroth hive, so as to 
hold frames above as well as below; third, the 
honey was removed by the machine atintervals 
of from three days to a week, or just before the | 
bees were about to seal it up; fourth, as the | 
swarm soon became very populous, we were 
several times obliged to remove comb frum the 
centre and supply its place with empty frames, 
to prevent their clustering out and ‘ joafing,’’ 
so that they have in reality built several frames 
of comb, besides yielding us 203 pounds of pure 
honey up to this date, July 21st, and from ap- 
pearances we think they are not near through 

et. 

Of course all our stocks have not done equally 
well, yet we think we could have made them 
do so with the same treatment. From 20 stocks 
ir the spring, some of which were quite weak, 
we have taken just 1,000 pounds of honey, and 
increased our number to forty stocks, or an 
average of 50 pounds of honey and one swarm 
for each. 

We shall feel happy to show our bees, honey, 
and apparatus to any who may feel interested 
in the subject, at any time. 

Respectfully, 

MepixNa, OgTIO0. 





. L. Roor. 


Having partaken of some of the honey made 
by Mr. Root’s bees, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as being among the finest we have ever 
seen.—Ed. Gazette. 





The Egyptians by the hieroglyphic of a bee 
signified a king, because it becomes a command- 
er of a people to mingle with the sting of jus- 
tice the honey of clemency.—Purcnas. 








{For the American Bee Journal.) 
Wintering Bees. 





I have seen a great many plans in the Bex 
JOURNAL for wintering bees, but I prefer the 
one | adopted last winter to any that has been 
suggested. Out of seventy-six hives wintered 
(among them some pretty weak colonies) I did 
not lose one. Whereas, winter before last, out 
of sixty-eight hives wintered on their summer 
stands, I lost thirty-eight, and the remaining 
thirty were weak. I came to the conclusion 
that what is good to keep ice in summer is good 
to keep bees in winter; and I went to work 
and built an ice house, 16 feet by 20, and 7 feet 
high. I used six-inch studding siding on the 
outside, and lined with inch boards inside ; put 


a tight floor overhead, and then filled all 


around with saw dust. I also put six inches of 
saw dust above, on the floor. I had in each 
corner a four-inch opening, or chimney, through 
the floor, but not through the roof; and a dou- 
ble door in front, which kept the room pertect- 
ly dark. We had pretty cold weather last win- 
ter, yet water would not freeze in that room. 
Towards spring, it was getting rather warm in- 
side, and I noticed that some colonies were be- 
coming uneasy. I then left the doors op-n af- 
ter dark and shut them again before daylight— 
which operation made all quiet. 

I can winter a hundred colonies in that room, 
and it did not cost over forty dollars to build it. 

My bees commenced swarming the first week 
in June, though one swarm issued on the 28th 
of May, LIonly let them swarm once. Six or 
seven days after swarming I would cut out all 
the queen cells, and insert one Italian in place 
of black ones. I have now one hundred and 
thirty-five colonies; and I think when I put 
them in winter quarters, I shall have Italian- 
ized every one of them. 

Iuse the Langstroth hive, and prefer it to 
any other form. Anyone must acknowledge 
that the frames are easier handled than in any 
other hive—besides the grand place for surplus 
honey, which no other hive can equal. 

As for wintering bees out of doors, I do not 
believe in it any more. We must provide shel- 
ter for all our stock in the winter ; why can we 
not afford to do the same for our bees. 

My bees are doing well, and some of the first 
swarms have filled six boxes of honey. Those 
with frames on the top have done still bettey. 
I believe bees will store double the quantity of 
honey in frames, as compared with boxes. 

P. LatrNer. 

LATTNER’S, DUBUQUE Co., Iowa. 





In valor and magnanimity bees surpass all 
creatures. There is nothing so huge and 
mighty that they fear to set upon; and when 
they have once begun they are invincible, for 
nothing can make them yield but death; so 
great hearts do they carry in so little bodies. 





A bee cannot live alone ; if she be alone, she 
dies. 
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[For the American Bee Journal .] 


Red Clover, King Birds, &c. 





Mr. Eprror:—I have a few items relating 
to bee-culture, which I wish to communicate 
for the columns of the BEE Journat. 

First. About bees working on red clover. I 
have seen it stated that none but Italians were 
in the habit of working on the blossoms of this 
plant. I think it a fact that bees of any sort 
gather very little honey from that source; but 
according to my observation, all work alike on 
it. At this date, August 1st, the second crop of 
red clover is covered with little busy bodies. I 
have both the Italian and the black bee, and 
find them all at work alike. Some weeks ago, 
while mowing the first crop of red clover, I 
found the bees at work abundantly on it, and 
they seemed to be doing a good business. Both 
varieties were at work on that field also. 
Hence I think it is all fancy that Italians alone 
work on red clover. 

The honey season this summer has been very 
variable. The bees did poorly on white clover, 
filling their hives slowly, and up to the 20th of 
July, the prospect for surplus honey was very 
poor. But at that time the bees began to work 
on the bass-wood blossoms, and I never before 
saw so great a crop of honey from that source. 
They now promise a full supply of box honey. 
I have never been able to realize such great 
returns of surplus honey as some of your cor- 
respondents tell of. From twenty to fifty 
pounds I call a great yield, for this section, un- 
less from non-swarmers, bass-wood blossoms 
being the last source of supply. Buckwheat is 
not raised to any extent in Vermont. 

Do King birds feed on working bees? If any 
body knows the facts, I should like to hear 
them. It has been said by some writers on the 
subject, that it is only the drones they catch. I 
am inclined to think so too. There isa family 
of those birds that frequent the vicinity of my 
apiary; but I notice that it is always in the 
time of day that the drones are flying, and the 
old ones are constantly snapping up cither 
drones or workers and feeding them to their 
young. If drones only are their prey, they are 
benefactors ; but not, if they destroy workers. 

A word about hives. I have been using, in 
part, for the past three or four years, the Lang- 
stroth hive. I like it well when I have a good 
strong swarm in it, in the midst of the honey 
season. It is very convenient for obtaining 
box honey, on account of the large top space 
for placing boxes. I have no trouble in winter- 
ing bees inthem in cellars. They come out in 
the spring as strong as any of my hives. But 
now comes the failure. Bees do not breed and 
multiply in them as they do in a hive of the 
square form. Such is my experience, at least. 
Suppose you should make a hive with the same 
amount of space init as the Langstroth hive, 
and have the frames only four or five inches 
deep. Anybody must see at once that bees 
spread out as they must be in such a hive would 
fail ; and the reason is easily seen. The nearer 
to a square form, the more heat can be main- 








tained ina hive. If we do not get a good start 
early in the season, we are nowhere. This 
spring I had eight swarms—four in Langstroth 
hives ; the others in various kinds of square 
hives. - The latter four filled up with bees, and 
were ready to swarm, a week or ten days ear- 
lier than the first mentioned. Only one of the 
Langstroth swarmed at all; though I made one 
good artificial swarm from them, and gave a 
few combs to several swarms that came out. I 
am satisfied, however, that the Langstroth 
principle, ina nearly square hive, is the best 
for practical use. C. 8. Parez. 
East Bernen, VT. 





[For the American Bee Journal, ] 


Bee Feeding.—Those Exceptions. 





In Mr. Gallup’s article, Bee Feeding, page 
30, of the August number, he says:—I do not 
use a bee feeder—neither do I feed bees, 

Except in the spring, 

Except to young swarms, to keep them build- 
ing combs, 

Except in small quantities, 

Except in the summer, 

Except when there is a temporary cessation 
of pasturage. 

On looking over the above caceptions and his 
method of feeding bees, I should think that he 
not only fed them, but fed them heavy ; that he 
fed them often ; and that he fed them under all 
circumstances. If there is any other reason, 
except starvation, that he has not enumerated, 
and that he does not feed them for, I would like 
to know what it is. 

It also seems that he does use a feeder, as he 
gives a description of his method, with an in- 
vitation to use and report through the Jour- 
NAL. 

Why a man of Mr. Gallup’s experience should 
recommend putting a plate in the main body of 
the hive, I cannot imagine, except to be odd. 
The sprinkler I have used a good deal myself, 
It is the only way that I can get the bees to 
feed on pure molasses. They eatit, to get rid 
of it. I would rather pay any reasonable price 
for the right to use the Harrison Bee Feeder, 
than be annoyed by any other contrivance; and 
the sprinkler is wasteful. 

JOHN M. PRICE. 

BuFrFaLo Grove, Iowa. 





Bees delight to play abroad before the hive, 
flying in and out as thick as if they were fight- 
ing or swarming, in breeding time, once a day 
usually, if it be fair weather, and ordinarily at 
a set time ; each hive observing the same hour 
of the day, if it be fair. And then they will 
expatiate and ‘‘dance the hay” in circling mo- 
tions and surrounding vagaries; and at other 
times, when they have been long shut up with 
cold or closer weather, the first fair day they 
will thus abroad, both to recreate themselves, 
and to ease their bodies, for they evacuate for 
the most part flying.—Puncmas, 
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{For the American Bee Journal. } 


Triangular Strips for Comb Guides. 





In making the Langstroth hive, I had some 
difficulty in preparing the ‘‘comb guide.’’ Not 
being near machinery, I had to make by hand. 

I have now hit upon a neat plan and give it 
for the benefit of those similarly situated. 

Get out and dress a piece one inch square, 
about two inches longer than the guide wanted. 
With a rip saw split this, so as to make four 
square pieces, leaving the surplus end to hold 
all together until done. When cut off, each 
ey will have one perfectly straight edge. 

ail two pieces to a plank with edges bevelled 
off so that, the straight corner being down, you 
can, with a jack plane set coarse, make a neat 
three-cornered piece. Tack this on with small 
finishing brads. 

The bees build better on this than on the large 
guides, (j—i—7), and where made by hand, 
four can be made as quickly as one large one, 
and from the same piece of timber. 

A. G. W. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Is it possible to materially increase the 
Size of the Honey Bee by Breeding ? 





The cell of the honey comb has been a won- 
der on account ofits shape, but I have seer. no 
reason given why itis always about a certain 
size. This fact, I conceive, is no less a subject 
of wonder than that ; and is as susceptible of 
an easy solution, by plain practical laws, and 
has not only a relation to, but explains the 
former, and at the same time answers my ques- 
tion. 

An old friend of mine, who lives some ten 
miles distant, having heard that I had the Ital- 
ian bees, rode over, one day, to see them. His 
curiosity had been greatly excited, by what he 
had heard about them. He had not more than 
dismounted before he let me know his errand. 

** Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ I understand you have a 
new breed of bees, as big as bumble bees, that 
make comb with cells init as big as a thimble; 
that have no stings, and make honey all the 
year round. I came over to-day to get some, 
as I understand that one or two is all you need 
to get a start.” 

informed him that he was slightly mistaken; 
that I had no such bees, and that no such bees ex- 
isted; that I had the Italian bees, that were a lit- 
tle larger than some common bees, but that I had 
the common bees as large as the Italians ; that 
they had stings, but had the reputation of using 
them with more discretion than the natives, and 
as to their making honey ‘‘all the year round,” 
they did not make honey at all, but gathered it 
from flowers, and whenever flowers failed to 
secrete honey they must stop storing it. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you are not pos- 
ted, for Mr. A—— told me that he saw them at 
Newburg.’ 

Now, I bac acquired some reputation for bee- 





knowledge, however undeservedly, and to 
save it with my friends, [had to maintain mv 
position in this wise. 

‘* All the habits and instincts of the bee would 
have to be changed, if it grew to such a size. 
The comb would have to be built differently. 
Instead of hanging it in sheets in the hive vert- 
ically, with horizontal cells on both sides, it 
would have to be in sheets horizontally, with 
cells or cups only on the upper side ; for if the 
cells were as large as a thimble, or even a very 
little larger than they now are, the honey would 
run out of them as fast as the bees put it in. 
The cells in which the worker bees are reared 
are about one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and 
that seems to be about the maximum size of cell 
that can be built horizontally, and hold the 
honey. The drone cells are about one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter, and when used for stor- 
ing honey have to be turned up from a hori- 
zontal position sometimes 30°, in order to hold 
it.”’ 

‘* All that seems reasonable,’’? he admitted, 
‘*but why should it be so? Could not this big 
bee make the honey stay in the big cell, as well 
as the little bee in the little cell? Each would 
be in proportion.” 

“Nature does not permit miracles, nowa- 
days,’’ answered. Every substance exists as 
such, by reason of certain essential properties 
or qualities. Destroy any one of those beiong- 
ing to any one substance, and you destroy that 
substance. Among the properties common to 
all substances is one called attraction, which is 
an inclination in bodies and particles of sub- 
stances to tend towardeachother. This proper- 
ty pervades all material things. Destroy it and 
you resolve creation into chaos again. It not 
only causes atoms to adhere together and form 
different substances or bodies, and holds them 
all together in a great body we call the earth, 
but holds all the heavenly bodies in their 
spheres as they revolve through space. 

‘“‘Attraction of cohesion is the name given to 
that force which holds together particles in 
bodies or masses; and it is through an instinc- 
tive knowledge of this much philosophy, that 
the bee is enabled to stow its honey in the ves- 
sels it makes for it; and the same reason that 
you cannot fill a2 barrel with molasses, that is 
laying on its side, with one head out, prevents 
your big bee from filling its cell as large as a 
thimble, which is in the same position.”’ 

‘But why don’t it run out of the small cel 
as well as the large one, as the molasses out of 
the barrel ?’” 

“That is what I’m coming to. Dip your 
finger into honey and hold it up, with the end 
down, and you will soon see that the honey will 
run down and collect in a globular drop, at the 
lowest point. That drop or globule will in- 
crease until it attains a certain size, when it 
will falloff. If you measure the diameter of the 
drop of honey you will find it to be about the 
size of the worker cell.” 

‘*T cant see,’’ interposed my friend, ‘‘ what 
connection there-is between the honey dropping 
from the end of your finger and the size of bees, 
or even their cells.” 

“T will try to explain, if you will be patient. 
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The size of the drop indicates the cohesive force 
with which the particles of honey are held to- 
gether ; when another kind of attraction, ealled 
gravitation, is brought to bear on it, (the same 
force that pulled Sir Isaac Newton’s ce'ebrated 
apple off the tree). If the drop only attained a 
certain size, it would remain suspended—the 
force of cohesion would be greater than the 
force of gravitation ; but other particles added 
give the latter the advantage, and consequently 
the drop falls. The honey is held in the cell by 
this very attraction of cohesion, and conse- 
quently the cells have to conform in size to the 
drop of honey, or the other attraction, gravita- 
tion, would cause the honey to run out.” 

** Ah! I see now what you are driving at,” 
exclaimed he, ‘“‘and consequently the bee can- 
not be any larger than the cells, as it hasto go 
into them to put its honey in, and to get it out. 
If it were otherwise the bees would be in the 
same fix of the fox in Zsop, who went to dine 
with the stork and had minced meat served in 
a bottle.”’ 

“That is one reason, but not the principal 
ene. The queen lays her eggs in the bottom of 
the cells, where they hatch, are fed by the nurs- 
ing bees, undergo the different transformations, 
and emerge full size. Of course they can be no 
larger than the cell in which they were reared. 
Thisis so true, that drones which are some- 
times reared in worker cells, are no larger than 
workers ; and I have known workers reared in 
cells built so near the sides of the hive that they 
could not be made of full depth, that were but 
little larger than a house fly.”’ 

*‘So the cellis a sort of Procrustean bed,” 
said my friend, “and those that occupy it must 
be made to fit it. Ithink I will go home and 
quit hunting bumble bees.” 

“Stop awhile, till I give you another idea in 
this connection. Does not this also explain the 
shape and arrangement of the cells? A great 
deal has been said and written, to explain why 
the bees build their cells with such wonderful 
uniformity of angle and such remarkable econ- 
omy of space. Many solutions have been propo- 
sed, but none of them isentirely satisfactory. 
Another law of attraction is ‘that when parti- 
cles of fluids are left free to arrange themselves 
according to the law of attraction, they assume 
the form of a globe or ball.’ For instance the 
drop of honey, just spoken of, the dew drops on 
the leaves of plants, tears running down the 
cheek, and drops of rain. 

** Now the cells being constructed, primarily, 
for the purpose of holding honey, it is but 
natural to suppose that they would conform as 
near as possible in shape as well as size to the 
substance which it is intended to contain. 
Therefore they would be circular; but when we 
come to set them together, we find that they 
will not fit each other and that there is a great 
loss of space. If that space is filled with wax, 
there is a waste of material ; so nature, always 
economical, adopts the only shape that will an- 
swer the purpose for which they were intended; 
and constructing all the walls and partitions of 
an equal thickness, the thing is done, without 
requiring the bees to work out a difficult mathe- 
matical problem, There is no other shape ex- 





cept a cube or square that could be adopted, 
and that would neither suit the form of the 
maturing bees, nor be of such a shape as to take 
advantage of the law of cohesion in retaining 
the honey. The hexagon varies so slightly 
from a circle that it is substantially the same.”’ 
D. L. ADAIR. 
HAwWESVILLE, Ky., August, 1868. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Another Mishap. 





Last November I buried four small swarms 
of bees, without ventilation, in a bin of oats. 
Boards were set up around the hives, to keep 
the oats away from them—leaving about six 
inches space between the hives and boards. 
They were covered with oats to the depth of 
two feet, and had honey enough to last them 
till spring. They were taken out in March, 
dead. They evidently had lived only a short 
time, as but little of the honey was consumed. 
My neighbors told me when I buried them, that 
I would lose them. But I knew better, as Mr. 
Adair had told me, through the Journ, that 
bees could not be smothered. 

Another swarm of the same size—hive eight 
inches square, and eight inches high, inside 
measure—that set in the granary on the oat bin, 
came through the winter in good condition. 

Will Mr. Adair please to explain why this 
latter swarm, that was ventilated, was saved ; 
while the others, without ventilation, were lost? 
There was no raising the hive a trifle here, to 
let in the air; and no way that light could be 


admitted. 
A Wotverrne BEEe-KEEPER. 





Tomato Honey. 





To each pound of Tomatoes allow the grated 
peel of a lemon and six fresh peach leaves, 
Boil them slowly till they are all to pieces; then 
squeeze through a bag. To each pound of 
liquid allow one pound of sugar, and the juice 
of one lemon. Boil them together half an hour, 
or till they become a thick jelly. Then put into 
glasses, and Jay double tissue papcr over the 
top. It will scarcely be distinguished from real 
honey. 





One drop of water hath no power; one spark 
of fire is not strong ; but the gathering together 
of waters called seas, and the communion of 
many flames, do make both raging and invinci- 
ble elements. And wna apis, nulla apis, one 
bee is no bee; but a multitude, a swarm of bees 
uniting their forces together, is very profitable, 
very comfortable, very terrible ; profitable to 
their owners, comfortable to themselves, terri- 
ble to their enemies.—Purcmas. 





In no way can we get at all the facts, correct 
errors, and reconcile statements, unless each 
collector carefully observes, and truthfully gives 
his own experience in the various fields of pur- 
suit.—AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Shallow Hives again. 





Mr. Eprror :—The Journat is highly prized 
by the bee-keepers in this vicinity. 

The article in the August number, page 39, 
by R. Bickford, agrees with my own observa- 
tions exactly. But will he please tell us through 
the JouRNAL what the new plan of Mr. Lang- 
stroth is, for wintering bees ? 

Mr. Gallup, on page 40, says Mr. Alley is 
compelling him to state some truths. Then he 
goes on to make some statements which, if he 
intends for truths, do not answer the purpose. 
He says, ‘‘now for some of my reasons. In the 
hollow gum or the American hive the bees will 
commence about so many combs, for worker 
comb, say from six to eight, and as they are tall 
in proportion to their size, those combs are car- 
ried down to the bottom all worker comb.”’ Now 
thuse bee-keepers who have not seen the Amer- 
ican hives with combs built in them by the bees, 
might believe this. But I have nine of those 
American hives in which every frame is filled 
with comb built by the bees, some of them by 
Italians, and some the common black bee, and 
not one frame in eithe: of the nine hives is in 
the condition in which he says they will be. 
My friend, Mr. William O. Sweet, of West 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, has some thirty or 
more colonies in those hives. I asked him if 
his were in the condition Mr. Gallup says they 
will be. His reply was, ‘‘ No, not one.”’ 

Now about those shallow hives. Last fall I 
bought two of them of Mr. Alley, and about 
the last of November I transferred a colony of 
black bees to one of them, giving them six 
frames well filled with honey and bee-bread. 
There was the queen and a few bees, less than 
a quart. I then put on the corn cob pan 
and cover. We had a long, cold, hard winter, 
so that the bees did not fly out at all until about 
the last of February, when I opened the hive 
and found a good, full colony. They had ac- 
tually increased during the winter. The depth 
of the frames is 87 inches. In April I bought 
twenty-two colonies in single boarded hives, 
with frames of the same size as Mr. Alley’s. 
They had stood out all winter, in a cold place, 
without any covering or protection whatever. 
Most of them had only eight frames, some ten, 
and one fifteen. They were all in first-rate 
condition. Some were Italians, some hybrids, 
and the rest common black bees. They have 
done very well this season ; have thrown six 
swarms that have filled as many hives of ten 
frames each ; and have made considerable sur- 
plus honey. From one colony, which did not 
swarm, I have taken ninety-three pounds of 
honey in frames which were set over the hive 
in the place of boxes, leaving off the honey- 
board. From another I have taken twenty- 
eight boxes of three pounds each. 

Mr. Benjamin King, of Raynham, Massachu- 
setts, has used the Langstroth hive, with frames 
the same depth, (87 inches), for the last ten 
years or more, and has usually left them out all 
winter on their summer stands; and they have 
always wintered well with him. 

TAUNTON, Mass. H. B. Krxe. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Late Reared Drones. 





In opening a hive of Italians to-day, (Septem- 
ber 1), to show a friend the practical workings 
of movable frames, I was surprised to find 
about one-sixth of the card of comb I lifted out 
filled with capped drone brood. These are the 
only drones that have beer raised in this hive 
during the season, although I have mancuved 
not a little, to have them furnish early drones, 
as it contained my only pure Italian queen. 
Early in the spring, I moved all the combs con- 
taining drone cells to the centre of the hive, 
but the queen refused to supply them with eggs, 
although she is a very prolific one. 

If these drones are not destroyed it will afford 
me a good opportunity to have alot of queens 
purely fertilized, as all black drones have been 
killed off. 


PureE FERTILIZATION. 


Could not this be secured by imparting to the 
nucleus containing the queen some powerful 
odor; and also to the nucleus containing the 
drones that we wish to cross with ? Would not 
the black drones be repelled by the scent, whilst 
the others would not? Will some bee-keeper 
give it a trial, and report through the JourNAL? 

J. R. GARDENER. 

Fancy FARM, NEAR CHRISTIANSBURG, VA. 


Hunting Wild Bees. 








Hector St. John, in his letters, give the fol- 
lowing curious account of the method which he 
employed in discovering bees in our woods in 
early times: Provided with a blanket, some 
provisions, wax, vermillion, honey, and a small 
pocket compass, he proceeded to such woods as 
were at a considerable distance from the settle- 
ments. Then, examining if they abounded with 
large trees, he kindled a small fire on some flat 
stones, close by which putting some wax, and, 
on another stone near by, dropping distinct 
drops of honey, which he encircled with 
vermillion. He then retired to watch care- 
fully if any bees appeared. The smell of 
the burnt wax, if there were any bees in the 
neighborhood, would invariably attract them ; 
end on finding the honey, they would necessar- 
ily become tinged with the vermillion in at- 
tempting to get at it. Next, fixing his compass, 
he found out the direction of the colony by the 
flight of the loaded bees, which is invariably 
straight when they are returning home. Then 
timing with his watch the absence of the bee 
till it would come back for a second load, and re- 
cognizing it by the vermillion, he could gener- 
ally guess pretty closely to the distance travel- 
led by itin a given time. Knowing then the 
direction and the probable distance, he seldom 
failed in going directly to the right tree. In 
this way he sometimes found as many as eleven 
colonies in one season. 


— 


Field Music—the hum of bees. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Wintering Bees. 





Mr. Eprror:—You will please find enclosed 
two dollars to renew my subscription for your 
valuable JouRNAL, together with a statement 
of my experience in wintering bees with suc- 
cess, 

I commenced bee-keeping some eighteen 
years ago, and hail as many as fifteen swarms. 
But by mismanagement and tay | the hives 
on their summer stands all winter, I lost every 
one by cold weather. I then bought two 
swarms more, and they froze to death by the 
same management. But, being a spunky Ger- 
man, I bought a third time, procuring three 
swarms on this occasion. By this time I be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Langstroth’s Book 
on the Honey Bee, which I read with great in- 
terest, especially the portion on wintering bees, 
and the description of a bee wintering reposi- 
tory on page 848, third edition; and 1 conclu- 
ded to provide one for my bees. I dug mine in 
the ground three feet deep, eight feet wide, and 
sixteen feet long—boarded up on all sides six 
feet high. I then put on a board roof, and 
banked up the sides with dirt. The gable ends 
I banked up with straw, and put in each a tube 
four inches square for ventilation. I placed the 
door in the north end, to prevent the entrance 
of too much light when opened. Shelves were 
arranged within on the two long sides. 

This repository will hold sixty stands of bees. 
I put them in this place the first part of Decem- 
ber and take them out about the first of April. 
When I put my hives in this repository, I give 
each of them ventilation, as well above as below. 
For the Langstroth hive, I leave the honey- 
board on, with an inch opening, the width of 
the board, for upward ventilation, and one 
square inch below. For the square box hives, 
I give four inches stjuare for upward ventila- 
tion, and one inch square below. “ 

In the year 1865, I placed in this repository 
nineteen stocks of bees, and left two out on 
their summer stands. I took the nineteen out 
of the repository on the first of April following, 
all in fine condition. The two stocks that I 
left on the summer stands through the winter 
lost about one-half of their bees, and recovered 
with difficulty. In the year 1866, I wintered 
twenty-eight hives in this repository, and in the 
following winter thirty-six. All came out well 
in the spring, without the loss of any. When 
bees are in the repository, it is important to let 
them reniain undisturbed as much as possible. 
I visit mine not to exceed three times all winter, 
and those visits are made as clandestinely as 
possible, as I éo not wish the bees to become 
conscious of my presence. 

Now I will say that nothing further is neces- 
sary to convince me, and I think every other 
person, this winter-housing of bees is des- 
lined to prove itself to be the most successful 
method of management that has ever been in- 
troduced in our northern climates. 

In this section bees have done very poorly. 
A wet spring and a dry summer made the bee 
pasture scant, and it is more than probable that 








every stock left out in the open air this fall will 
perish before the opening of spring. 

Two full-bred Italian queens which I bonght 
of Mr. Langstroth are doing very well. They 
are fine specimens. I have raised sixteen 
young queens from them this summer, which 
mostly were fertilized by Italian drones. 

I will here mention a rare case of delayed 
fertilization. I have a queen which was six 
weeks and two days old before she became fer- 
tilized. She was in one of Mr. Langstroth’s 
movable comb hives, which I think is the best 
hive in the world. I could thus keep track of 
her and see her so often that there was no 
chance for mistake. I will send you more 
some future time. 

H. RosEenstTIE.. 

LENA, Iuts., Sept. 2, 1868. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Wintering Bees in Shallow Hives. 





Iintend to try a new method of winterin 
bees in the shallow hives the coming winter. 
shall remove the honey-board which I use in the 
summer season, and use in place of it a whole 
one, which I shall fasten on with screws; and 
make an entrance on the front end, large enough 
for the bees to pass out during the warm days 
in winter. Now, after putting a strip of wood 
across the front end, inside, to keep the frames 
in place, and another across the top of the 
frames, I shall turn the hive up on the front 
end, and secure it so that the wind cannot blow 
it over ; then put the cap on to keep out the 
water and snow. The winter passages should 
be made as usual; and if there is a glass in the 
rear end it must be removed, or covered with 
woolen cloth. 

If others should test this method, they will 
find it a good plan to prepare a hive and then 
transfer the combs intoit. If this is done as 
early as October 1st, I think the bees will re- 
move the honey below them to the empty combs 
near the top or centre of the hive. 

By turning the hive up we have a deep hive, 
and not a shallow one. Of course they will 
winter well, as all agree that a deep hive will 
winter better than a shallow one. 

I have never wintered a stock in this way 
and shape, and hope others will test this plan 
as well as myself, and report through the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

If the hives are well stocked with honey and 
bees, I see no reason why they should not win- 
ter well in a hive thus prepared. 

H. AL.ey. 

WENHAM, Mass. 





In the 4‘ Magazine of Natural History,”’ we 
find the folowing instance recorded of singing 
psalms to bees, to make them thrive: ‘ When 
in Bedfordshire, England, lately, we were in- 
formed of anold man who sang a psalm, last 
year, in front of some of his hives which were 
not doing well; but which, he said, would 
thrive in consequence of -that ceremony. Our 
informant could not say whether this was a 
local or an individual superstition.” 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Wintering Bees. 





Last season I put up seventy-five colonies of 
bees in box hives, on the first of December. 
They were arranged in three rows, side by side, 
each being four rods long. Aswill he seen, 
the hives did not set very closely together. It 
would be well enough to say that they were 
not put into a cellar, or building, but near the 
ground, out of doors. The entrances of the 
hives were on the inside of the rows. The sur- 
plus boxes were removed, so as to give upward 
ventilation. A light roof [of what?] was then 
put over the hives on the top and sides, making 
the interior perfectly dark. 


On the first of March the bees were removed | 


to their summer stands. But I found eighteen 
stocks had gone over to Jordan, leaving plenty 
of honey, in consequence, as I thought, of suffo- 
cation. Those that survived came out in good 
condition. But it seemstome the above is a 
poor way to winter beees. What do the read- 
ers of the JouRNAL think of it? Can they sug- 
gest any modification that would be an advan- 
tage ? 

The ensuing winter I propose to try another 
plan, and would like see the views of your 
readers upon it. Here itis. A part of my api- 
ary I will put into my house cellar, and the bal- 
ance into bee-houses, where they are kept dur- 
ing the summer, leaving the honey boxes on, 
and closing the entrances tothe main hive. I 
propose then to cut a four inch square hole in 
the bottom-board and cover it with wire sieve— 
serving the ends of the boxesin the same way. 
This will give ventilation directly through the 
hives, and will confine the bees, so they cannot 
fly out during the winter and get lost on the 
snow. When bees can fly out in winter, the 
stocks get so weak by spring that we fail to get 
early swarms from them. My first swarms this 
year did not issue till the fourth of July. I 
must adopt some means to get earlier swarms. 


ABRAM J. BRUNDAGE. 
OrTawa, ILLs. 


Mice. 





In the fall of the year, particularly in the 
month of October, mice are apt to make their 
way into box and straw hives, the entrances of 
which are unduly large. These vermin may 
be kept out by inserting a few large pins or bro- 
ken needles vertically in the entrance, at such 
distances apart as will permit bees to pass read- 
ily, but exclude mice. 





On a Continental forty-five dollar bill, issued 
on the 14th of January, 1779, is represented an 
apiary in which two bee hives are visible, and 
the bees are seen swarming about. The motto 
is, ‘* Sie floret Respublica”’—Thus flourishes the 
Republic. It conveys the simple lesson that by 


industry and frugality the Republic would pros- 
per. 








{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Melilot Clover. No. 4. 





As I am constantly besieged with inquiries 
with regard to melilot clover, please publish 
these remarks. 

Three pounds of seed are enough for an acre. 
The plants do best when not less than a foot 
apart. The fallis the best time to sow it, as 
the seed is more sure to germinate than if sown 
in the spring. It does not all grow in the fall, 
the freezings and thawings will prepare the 
balance for starting early in spring. If it 
comes up in the fall, the plants will bloom the 
next season, and they will get such an early 
stand that the weeds will be kept in check. 
The first season’s growth seldom blooms, and 
as the plant dies, root and branch, after it does 
bloom, itis a good plan to sow twice, in the 
fall and in the spring, so as to have a constant 
succession of crops from the very first. 

The seed may be sowed with wheat, rye, or 
barley, or alone. If sowed early in the fall, it 
should not be with grain, or the plant will be 
cut down the following season, when in full 
bloom. This would spoil the honey crop, in 
the main, for-that season. A short harvest may 
be expected late in the fall. 

It is a good plan to soak the seed in tepid 
water, until it swells and is nearly ready to 
sprout. Then pour off the water, and mix with 
dry fine sand. In this way the seed can be 
sowed broadcast without much trouble. But 
when thus treated the ground should be moist. 
Immediately after, or just before a rain is a 
good time to sow it. The ground should then 
be gone over with a light harrow or a pile of 
brush. 

Melilot clover will grow on any soil, but is 
rankest on low moist ground. Except in very 
dry seasons, it will yield the most honey on 
high soil. It is well to have part of the 
crop on low and part on high ground. No fear 
need be entertained that water will kill it. We 
have it growing where it is covered with water, 
several feet deep, for three or four weeks in the 
spring, and we never fail of a crop each season, 
It is to-day (September 5), in full bloom. 

Several parties whom I might mention, in 
different localities, are raising this clover ex- 
clusively and extensively for their bees, having 
become satisfied that it has no equal as a honey 
plant. Areport for the Bez Journat is in 
preparation, and will be soon forthcoming, that 
will open the eyes of bee-keepers to the import- 
ance of cultivating the melilot expressly for its 
honey. M. M. Baupripas, 

Sr. CHARLES, ILL. 





A colony of bees has occupied part of a chim- 
ney stack, in England, for upwards of a century; 
and there is no recollection of a swarm ever 
having been captured from it. 








In Bishopsbourne, England, there is said to 
prevail the singular superstition of informing 
the bees of any great public event that takes 
place, else they will not thrive so well. 


os hued 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bee Hives, Cu*:, and Explanations. 





Mr. Eprror:—Inthe June number of the 
BEE JouRNAL, volume 3, page 235, I called the 
attention of our patent hive men to the propri- 
ety of giving us nice pictures of their respective 
patented hives in your JouRNAL, as it would be 
more attractive for the reader, and give him a 
better idea of what he is reading about, if ac- 
companied with a copy of his patent claims in 
the hive represented. Well, then comes the 
July number, (volume 4), in which, on page 
14, we have the illustration of T. F. Bingham’s 
hive ; but he fails to give a copy of his claims— 
hence we are left without the desired explana- 
tion of his il ustration. 

Next comes the August number, and on page 
38, we are called upon to notice William Hen- 
chen’s straw movable comb hive. But he also 
fails to give both the illustration of his hive and 
the points of his claims—though admitting at 
the same time that this would be *“ instructive 
and useful.’’ He says :—‘‘ it is patented and 
yet free, because I am a zealous friend of bee- 
culture.”’ If a zealous friend of bee-culture 
why not illustrate the hive you prefer and give 
all the explanations of it for the benefit of 
others, since i is free? Certainly Mr. Hen- 
chen can have no objection to the exhibition of 
the likeness of his hive in the AmertcaN BEE 
JOURNAL, With the claims to its utility, as long 
as he remains a zealous friend of bee-culture. 

Who will appear next with the illustration of 
his hive, and a copy of its patented claims ? 

Let one or two appear every month, to adorn 
the pages of the JouRNAL and we shall soon 
see quite an interest in that direction, to give 
the cheapest, best, and most profitable residence 
of the bee, and of the greatest utility to the bee- 
master. 

I would remind friend Gallup, of Iowa, while 
he is in such an *‘ awful muss’”’ about the bee- 
hives, to give us a picture of the one he prefers, 
with an explanation of all és fixtures. It will 
be none the less worthy of attention because it 
it not patented. 

We admire a nice, convenient, profitable resi- 
dence for our own bees. I ‘‘pitchin” for the 
pictures and the explanations of all the patented 
hives. Come on—don’t be backward. 

_ J. Davis. 

CHARLESTON, Itt. 


Bees have all the same common laws, and with 
common care observe them all. They have 
one common bond, not to have anything lawful 
for one which is not lawful for another; but 
whatsoever is lawful, is lawful to all._—Pur- 
CHAS. 





The best place for wintering bees is a roomy, 
dry, dark cellar, having a temperature of about 
40° F. Few bee-keepers, however, have facili- 
ties for thus wintering their bees. 








** Whoso keep well sheep and bee’n, 


. 
[For the American Bee Journal! .} 


Discolored Bees. 





Enclosed you will find a vial of alcohol in 
which there are a few Italian bees, both drones 
and workers, all taken from one hive. You 
will notice that two of the workers are lighter 
colored than the others, and have somewhat 
the appearance of workers that have just left 
the cell, though they were old enough to fly, 
and were taken from the outside of the hive. I 
have seen perhaps a dozen or more such work- 
ers in the colony, and have bred a few queens 
from the mother, in the hope of getting one 
similar in color, or one whose workers were 
similarly marked, as acuriosity. In the first I 
failed, but succeeded in rearing one whose 
workers were nearly iike the one with the three 
white bands, as seen in the vial. She was acci- 
dentally lost, before any of her workers had 
matured, and I raised no queer. from her. 

I would remark that the alcohol has changed 
the colors somewhat. Thereisa greater con- 
trast between the two colors on the same bee, 
than there was before putting them in the alco- 
hol; the dark color is darker, and the light 
perhaps a shade lighter. If the mother lives I 
shall try again next season. 

The workers were all taken from the outside 
of the hive, the honey sacs being empty, and 
the third band does not show as plainly as it 
would if the honey sacs were filled. I reject 
all queens as impure whose workers do not all 
show three yellow bands. The drones are se- 
lected. I haveno queen whose drones ali show 
as fine as those sent. The workers—ycllow- 
banded—were taken at random. 

J. H. Town1ey. 

Tompxrins, Micn. 


t@"The “lighter colored’? workers, above 
referred to, may be classed with the curious in- 
stances occasionally observed, showing a dis- 
position to ‘‘sport’’ in the Italian bees, and per- 
haps indicating that they are not really so dis- 
tinct a variety as they are usually thought to be. 
Ifthe queen whose progeny they are, produce 
drones also with similar deviations from the or- 
dinary markings or color, a varicty possessing 
those characteristics permanently might per- 
haps be originated. The experiment however 
would require patience and perseverance and 
involve much difficulty and trouble, for which 
the result would probably be no compensation, 
unless it led to a clearer insight into the process 
or law by which nature effects variations in spe- 
cies. The other workers, and the drones, are 
among the finest specimens we have yet seen. 





In an old English paper there is a notice of a 
swarm of bees that clustered inside of a lady’s 
parasol, as she was promenading the street in a 
country village. They were hived without in- 
jury to the lady, or the parasol. 





Humble plains or lowly vallies are commen- 





Sleep or wake, their thrift comes in.”’ 


ded as the best place for a bee-garden.—Pur- 
CHAS. 
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[For the American Bee Journal} 


Wintering Bees on their Summer Stands. 





An article which appeared in the JouRNAL 
of May, 1868, from the pen of my father, on a 
new plan of preparing bees for winter, has 
drawn forth many inquiries in regard to the 
details of his method. He stated, in that arti- 
cle, that the full particulars of his mode would 
be published in the JourNAL; and the time 
when such promise should be redeemed seems 
to have arrived. I would leave to him the ex- 
planation and presentation of his views on this 
subject ; but he is, unfortunately, again pros- 
trated by the return of a disease which has for 
years, at frequent intervals, incapacitated him 
from writing, talking, or experimenting on his 
favorite pursuit, apiarian science. Anxious 
that the bee-keeping public should be put in 
possession of this mode of successfully winter- 
ing bees on their summer stands, in time for 
use the coming winter, I shall briefly communi- 
cate the details without attempting to enter into 
a full exposition of the reasons that led to its 
adoption. Experience teaches that there will 
not be found wanting those who are ready to 
make indiscriminate attacks upon anything and 
everything which has our name connected with 
it; but also those who will ‘‘ prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good.’’ In place, 
therefore, of the full description, both of theory 
and practice, which my ‘ather would give were 
he able, I present the tollowing brief directions 
for preparing colonies, in the Langstroth hive, 
for open air wintering. 

First, we (temporarily) double an empty 
hive on three sides by nailing half-inch boards 
on the outside of its legs. (All our late style 
of hives are provided with four legs 1 inch by 
2, and 15 inches long, nailed on the sides, front 
and rear ; their tops coming under the ledge on 
which the upper cover rests). These side 
boards can be put on any hive already in use, 
together with the legs, if they are not already 
there ; they should extend 1f inches below the 
bottom-board of the hive, making them 11 
inches wide and 24 inches long, put on so as to 
project 1g inches behind the rear end of the 
hive. An end board, 19 by 6} inches, is nailed 
or secured to the projecting ends of the side 
boards, fiting up to the ledge on which the up- 
per cover rests, and coming down even with 
the top of the rear ventilator. Another piece 
19 by 44 inches, fastened by any simple device 
that will admit of its being readily removed at 
any time, and put on behind the rear ventila- 
tor, completes the outside casing. This can all 
be readily removed in the spring and replaced 
in the fall, when desired ; though many may 
prefer leaving it on, thus making a cooler hive 
in summer where the apiary is exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Having thus dressed the empty hive as it were 
in crinoline, turn it upside down and fill in the 
air chamber with wool, woolen rags, dead 
leaves, or similar sudstance; then a heavy coat- 
ing of straw is laid on the bottom-board, held 
in place by a few battens. If preferred, tan 
bark or saw dust can be put in the empty spaces 





and held in place by boards fitted for the pur- 
pose. Now right the hive, put strips on the 
rabbets so as to raise the frames about half an 
inch higher from the bottom-board, and lay a 
piece of corn cob, sawed to a proper thickness, 
centrally from front to rear and from side to 
side, so that bees can always have a warm and 
easy way of reaching the central cluster from 
the bottom-board. By taking off the lower back 
piece and raising the ventilator, you have the 
power in a few moments of sweeping out every 
dead bee in the hive. This can be done in 
weather that would not allow of the opening of 
the hive, andin a large apiary where all the 
hives cannot be opened in the first spring-like 
weather, will be found to be of great import- 
ance. By this arrangement we unite all the 
advantages of movable and permanent bottom- 
boards, without the usual disadvantages of 
either. Ifthe frames are not raised there is too 
little space under them for cleaning out the re- 
fuse. If desirable, a covered way can be made 
on the alighting board, by a thin board with 
two one-quarter inch clamps, this board not to 
come out within one inch of the outer edge of 
the portico. A board shutting up the rest of the 
portico above, msy now be fitted in, and the 
spac. within be filled with straw, saw dust, or 
similar packing material. Leave the whole en- 
trance open; mice cannot get in and scarcely a 
ray of light, while the foul air which collects 
on the bottom board, and when all below is 
kept tight often smothers the bees, can pass out. 
In putting a colony into the hive, thus prepared, 
the one of the combs that can be best spared is left 
out, and the space gained given to the four or 
five central spaces in which the bees will clus- 
ter. More bees are thus enabled to occupy the 
central spaces and keep warmer. This idea 
was first suggested by Mrs. William Harris, of 
Buffilo, New York, who has fully tested it. 
We have no doubt of its great importance. 
Across the top of the frames lay two strips, ? 
inch thick, leaving between them cen'rally a 
space of about eight inches. Over these fasten 
a piece of old woolen carpet, coat, or pants, or 
several strips of woolen rags torn into narrow 
bands, making a shallow chamber over the cen- 
tral part of the hive. The spaces between the 
combs outside of this are to be stuffed with 
woolen rags or loose wool, or covered with old 
woolen cloth or carpet, or both stuffed and cov- 
ered. And over the central chamber loose wool 
or woolen rags are to be laid, to such amount 
as the climate requires. The bees will be found 
to cluster densely under this warm central shal- 
low chamber, and from it they can radiate to 
any of the honey combs—making it just as casy 
to winter them in the shallow frames as in a 
deeper form of hive. As soon as it grows cold, 
they retreat from the front, rear, and bottoms 
of the combs towards this central chamber, 
which is always filled with bees and kept warm, 
Sugar candy or liquid food can be fed in this 
warm central apartment when the mercury is 
below zero. Hvery particle of dampness es- 
capes through the woolen carpet, rags, or loose 
wool, away from the bees and yet their 
warm bed-clothes retain their animal heat 
admirably. For the purpose of experiment 
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we have used six thicknesses of carpet and 
yet a board on top, in a cold morning, would 
be coated with frost or drops of moisture and 
the carpets be dry. The bees are kept dark 
and will not stir, unless the weather is warm 
enough for them to fly abroad ; and if, in any 
sthvhiny weather, you wish tu entice them to 
fly you may open the back ventilator, and also 
leave off the top cover to let the sun shine in. 
Tf there is the least risk of dampness the tops 
may be left off in any bright still winter day. 
The outside doubling coming down below the 
level of the sides and bottom of the hive, will 
guard the bees greatly from the effect of pier- 
cing winds. Any bee-keeper can thus have his 
bees put up to winter as well (if not better) 
on their summer stands than in the best winter 
depositories, and this even in Minnesota. The 
colder the climate the more wool should be 
used. All the wool used may be sold in the 
spring, only the interest on its cost price being 
lost; and if woolen rags are used the cost is 
hardly anything. 

Such is the plan, which may, at first sight, 
seem to require a great deal of time, trouble, 
and expense, in preparing the bees for winter 
and taking them outin the spring. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that every good 
bee-keeper wishes to make a thorough exami- 
nation of each of his colonies in the fall and 
spring. With one empty hive to commence 
on, he can go through his apiary, shifting each 
stock into a prepared hive at the time of making 
this examination, and the time and money spent 
in fixing the hives may be safely set off avainst 
the usual expenditures where especial deposi- 
tories are used. The outside boards may not 
be found necessary in the latitude of central and 
southern Ohio, &c., yet we think they will be 
found to poy even further south. 

I have not time nor space to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the especial disadvantages of burying 
or housing the bees. They are patent to all 
who have practiced those plans, in the retarding 
of vigorous breeding in the spring, risks of wea- 
ther when removing the bees, &c. 

Itis only necessary to add that while my 
father may hereafter protect some things here 
described by a patent, yet during the term of his 
present extended patent on the frames, the 
right to use any improvements he may hereaf. 
ter patent, is free to all those who have the 
right to use his hive. 

JAMES T. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxrorp, On10, Sept. 9th, 1868. 


P. S. The dimensions of outside casing are 
based on the use of a hive of standard size, viz: 
22% inches long and 16 inches wide, outside 
measurements of the main or breeding chamber, 
and 11 inches from the underside of the bottom- 
board to the top of the ledge on which the up- 
per cover rests. Ifa hive of different shape is 
used, the dimensions of the outside casing must, 
of course, be varied to correspond. 





Bees conserve community unto their last, for 
no man ever saw a bee degenerate into a drone. 
Great spirits degenerate not.—Purcuas. 





[For the American Bee Journal } 


Do Italian Bees work freely on Red 
Clover ? 


With some this may still be an unsettled 
question. On procuring the Ita'ian variety, 
this was with me an important point upon 
which, for two years, I was not satisfied ; but I 
am so now, and will state the facts. 

During the two years referred to, while Ital- 
ianizing, from various causes my stocks were 
weak and did not afford a fair test. Besides, 
the autumns were cold and wet, and there was 
little sweet in the clover to attract bees. 

But in the summer of 1867, I procured of Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, of Prooklin, Province of On- 
tario, a beautiful queen, and in the fall, by the 
aid of Mr. mye an imported one from the 
establishment of Professor Mona, in Italy. Be- 
coming satisfied that I had then the pure article, 
I eet to work early in the spring of this year to 
requeen all my stocks and provide fertile queens 
of that type for all my swarms. I now know 
that I have the right article, and they answer 
expectations. 

have fields of the alsike and red clovers 
mixed. About the middle of June, when these 
were coming into blossom, I saw the Italians 
at work about equally upon the two kinds, 
where these were about equally mixed. But 
where the alsike was thickest, it evidently at- 
tracted them somewhat more, for they would 
be the thickest upon that part of the field. 
Probably the alsike clover cannot be exceeded, 
in its time, as a bee plant. At different times 
during the summer, I have seen them (the Ital- 
ians) at work upon the red clover quite freely, 
and that when there was an abundance of other 
flowers ; a fact to which I called the attention 
of men mowing for me in a fie’d in which I had 
sown large red clover only. I have both the 
common Western and the Jarge Eastern red clo- 
ver, and the Italians work on both, pressing the 
blossoms most earnestly, as if to reach to the 
very bottom of the nectar cups. 

So much for the first crop. Yesterday I was 
at work cutting a small strip of Eastern red clo- 
ver, and found the Italians working continual- 
ly upon this second crop. Not indeed so plen- 
tifully as one might see them upon a field of 
white buckwheat blossoms ; but possibly nearly 
all day, at the rate of from one to thirtyon a 
square rod, and not a black bee to be seen upon 
it, although three strong stocks were located 
within one-third of a mile of this field. Surely 
in some parts of Pennsylvania, and in places 
where the second crop is reserved for the seed, 
the Italian bees should do exceedingly well, all 
other things being equal. 

I have also seen mine working briskly on iron 
weed, upon which I do not see black bees. 

Others may keep to their black bees, but I 
anticipate full pay for all expense and trouble 
needful in Italianizing, and keeping the stock 


/pure. The remaining doubt with me is con- 





cerning the present power of the Italian race to 
abide our cold and long Canadian winters. If 
there should prove a defect here, thorough accli- 
matization may remedy i*. 

J. W. TRUESDELL, 
Warwick, P. Q., Canapa, Sept. 9, 1868. 
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(For the American Bee Journal.) 


Swarms and Honey Product. 





IT noticed, in your last, a statement from Mr. 
Clark Harris, of the amount of honey and num- 
ber of swarms he obtained from a hive patented 
by Mr. E. P. French. His number of swarms 
tn the spring, amount of honey, and increase of 
stocks, were so similar to our own, that I could 
not help noticing it. We use the Langstroth 
hive. Our spring last year was one of the 
latest we have ever known. The season, we 
thought, was a poor honey season. Our stocks 
were drawn upon pretty seriously, particularly 
early in the spring, for raising Italian queens, 
which was continued throughout the season. 
With a good average honey season, I believe 
the above products couid be nearly doubled, 
here, with the Langstroth hive. 

L. C. Francis. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLs. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Tennessee Apiarian Society. 





Eprror Bee JourNAL:—The first meeting 
of the Tennessee Apiarian Society was held in 
Nashville on the 15th of the present month. 
The following officers were elected : 


Dr. T. B. Hamtiiy, President. 
J. M. Hami.ton, 
Dr. P. W. Davis, 
J. M. Cox, 

8. 8. Haun, Secretary. 

A. G. WrLteEy, Corresponding Secretary. 
G. M. G. Payne, Treasurer. 


After many interesting remarks by Dr. T. B. 
Hamlin, J. M. Hamilton, and others, and a free 
interchange of experience, &c., the meeting ad- 
journed to October 3, 1868, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The number of persons present, and the gen- 
eral interest taken, go to show that a revolution 
is about to take place in bee-culture in our | 
State. Dr. Hamlin brought to the meeting 4 | 
frame of Italian bees and queen in a small glass | 
hive ; being the first of that variety of the hon- | 
ey bee seen by many of thuse present, and caus- 
ing considerable enthusiasm, | 

The Bee JourNAL was favorably noticed, | 
and from the memorandums taken, the editor | 


may expect to receive some substantial good | 
from our meeting. 
A. G. Wri1ey. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN., Aug. 24, 1868. 


Vice Presidents. 








Asin dry weather bees gather most honey, 
suppose it with moderation, for immoderate 
drought, (as in the year 1652), withers away 
the flowers ; so moist weather produceth store 
of bees, suppose it still with moderation, for 
otherwise, (asin the year 1648), the perpetual 
rains wash away all the substance of the flowers, | 
that not only the swarms but old stocks gener- 
ally die. I lost half a hundred, in 1648, ior my | 





share.—PURCHAS. | 





[For the American Bee Journal.} 


Open or Closed Top and Side Opening 
Hives. 





Mr. Eprror:—Your three starred correspon- 
dent of the September number, appears to be a 
good deal troubled with the Langstroth hive, 
and seems to think that if his hives were side- 
opening, he could handle his frames more easi- 
ly. He also asks for the experience of bee- 
keepers with regard to the different kinds of 
hives. We have thoroughly tried side-opening 
hives with closed top frames, side by side with 
the open top frames, air space, and honey-board 
of the Langstroth hive. The writer had the 
same impression that your correspondent has, 
that bees would commence work in boxes soon- 
er if placed on top of the frames, than where 
the air space and honey-boardintervened. But 
such was not the case; and he went to the trou- 
ble of changing the hives (about thirty) to the 
open frame, air space and honey-board form. 

With regard to the side-opening feature, the 
thirty hives above mentioned are side-opening. 
Yet, while having considerably more than a 
hundred movable comb hives, the side-opening 
ones have, during the last two seasons, been 
treated the same as the. other hives, no advan- 
tage being taken of that feature. It is true 
some colonies fill their frames so full of honey 
that, to an unexperienced hand, they are diffi- 
cult to take out; but the expert will find very 
little trouble. With the use of a thin-blade case 
knife dipped in hot water frequently, combs can 
be pared into shape very easily ; so that there 
need be no necessity for a side-opening hive. 

L. C. Francis. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLs. 





Supposep New Porm sy Mitton. —Sir 


_ Henry Moreley has discovered an unpublished 
| poem which he believes to be Milton's, He 


found it written in a handwriting like Milton’s 
on a blank leaf in a copy of the original edition 
of Milton’s poems in the British Museum. The 
poem was written in 1647, when Milton was 38 
years old, and is signed ‘‘J. M., October, 1647.” 
Itis an epitaph, apparently intended for him- 
self, and certainly, if internal evidence may be 
trusted, it is Milton’s. A good critic might 
have imitated the style, but nobody but Milton 
himself could have infused into those long 
words, and far-fetched thoughts, and forced im- 
ages, such a subtle melody as penetrates lines 
like these : 
‘Think not, reader, me less blest, 

Sleeping in this narrow chest, 

Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tomb makes happy, then 

That Bee was happier far than men 

Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood 

Which from the amber-weeping tree 

Distilleth down so plentevusly ; 

For so this little wanton elf 

Most gloriously enshrined itself, 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 

With Cleopatra’s sepuichre.”’ 
{London Spectator. 
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(@”" Tae American Bee JourRNAL is now 
published monthly, in the City of Washington, 
(D. C.,) at $2 per annum in advance. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, 
at that place. 








The Fifteenth Annual General Convention 
of German Bee-keepers was held in the city of 
Darmstadt, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of Septem- 
ber, Professor Leuckart, of Giessen, being the 
President. As there was no meeting for several 
years past, from political and other causes, the 
attendance was doubtless unusually large on 
this occasion. The topics for discussion were 
to be announced in the Bienenzeitung for Aug- 
ust, which, though now due, has not yet been 
received. Reports of the proceedings of these 
Conventions are not usually published very 
promptly, and several months may elapse before 
they reach us. 





Complaints are reaching us, from many quar- 








The Yankees must stir up their bees, or they 
will be left altogether in the rear, and have to 
depend on treacle and tar and tallow as substi- 
tutes for honey and wax. Only think 
of it, at the “Great Fair of the New England 
Society,’’ held at New Haven early last month, 
where the six eastern States were represented 
and premiums were proposed for a greater va- 
riety of products, natural and artificial, than 
could have been found in Noah’s ark or Bar- 
num’s museum, there were exhibited only 


‘** One sample of honey and wax, and 
Two boxes of honey ! !” 


The Committee on Honey reported that they 
attended to the duties of their appointment, 
(which must have been onerous indeed,) and 
“found but two samples on exhibition.”” They 
awarded the first premium ($5) to Chauncey 
Goodrich, of New Haven, and the second pre- 
mium ($3) to Isaac Baldwin, of Morris, Con- 
necticut. 

The Committee also reported that they ‘‘found 
one sample of wax, but deemed it unworthy of 
a premium.’ Surely the cordwainers ought to 
have been permitted to come in here for sweep- 
stakes ! 

Perhaps the premiums offered were not suffi- 
ciently tempting, or not of a kind to bring out 


| competitors. We suggest to the managers to 


adopt a different plan for the future. Let them 


ters, of the failure of the honey crop this season, ning: baad ealenanr Hide d . P 
and some desponding bee-keepers seem to be so | * . ST SSNS, Sae Wees your e- 
: . , | fer a few full sets of the Bez JourNAL as pre- 

discouraged by disappointment, as tobe ready to | flanked b ‘ La 
abandon bee-culture for something that ‘‘promi- Seay a eo = ngstroth and 
ses to pay better!” But what is that some- Quinby and the various Guides, Manuals, and 
| Text Books on bee-culture, with a lot of im- 


thing? Is there any pursuit that is always | . 
prosperous, or independent of times and sea- | proved movable comb hives, and half a dozen 


sons? Grain crops sometimes fail in extensive | 2©2¢y-emptying machines in addition, to be 
districts from unpropitious weather, atmos- | °P¢rated on the spot by their makers. | There 
pheric influences, or insect depredations. Shall | would be good sound sense in this; and if it fail 
farmers therefore horrify each other with dole- | to excite emulation and bring out a show richly 

9 | Worth looking at, Yankeedom must have lost 


ful croakings, and cease to plow and sow? | - ype’ P ’ 
Fruit has failed, this year, even more generally | her enterprise and her apiarians their skill. 


than honey. Shall horticulturists therefore, 
dismayed thereby, cut down and burn their 
trees, resolving to try their hands at something, Pure Frertmization. In the July number 
that ‘“‘ will pay better’’ than raising apples, | of the Bienenzeitung, Mr. F. Pénecke says :— 
peaches, or plums ? When farmers and fruit | ** The Kohler process, as well as those proposed 
growers set us such examples it will be early | by others, can be made available on'y where 
enough for bee-heepers to think of following in | single and small hives are used ; but, not, or 
their wake. But until then let them hold on| with great difficulty, where bees are kept in 
perseveringly, trusting that the average of years compound hives or large pavilions. Persever- 
will show that bee-culture is as 1emunerative | ing study has, however, enabled me to devise 
as any other ordinary business—not even tan- ‘a method applicable in any case, easily man- 








ning excepted, though that is supposed to be the | eged, and sure in its results, I shall probably 
make it known hereafter.”’ 


surest ‘in the long run.”’ 











A new treatise, in French, on the theory and 
practice of bee-culture, hasappeared in Paris. It 
is said to be the first work published in that lan- 
guage, devoted decidedly and exclusively to the 
Dzierzon system. 





The Austrian Government is fitting out a 
naval expedition to Africa and eastern Asia, 
for commercial purposes, and the Minister of 
Agriculture has inquired of the apiarian socie- 
ties whether anything can be done by the offi- 
cers of the expedition to advance bee-culture. 
In reply he has been requested to instruct those 
officers to procure, at the different ports they 
may visit, colonies of the various kinds of bees 
cultivated there, and send them to Vienna, via 
Trieste, in the original hives. It is thought 
that even if the bees should perish on the voy- 
age, specimens thus obtained would still be im- 
portant to science, and the samples of hives 
might furnish useful suggestions. 





““GUIDE TO THE Stupy oF InsEcts.’’ Part II 
of this valuable publication has been issued. It 
contains, among other instructive matter, a 
general account of the Hymenoptera, and of the 
Honey Bee and its mode of building cells. The 
next part will treat of Wild Bees, Wasps, Ants, 
&c. Each part contains about sixty-eight pages, 
with plates and illustrations. The work 
will be completed in eight or ten parts, 
price, 50 cents each. Address Dr. A. Packard, 
Jr., Salem, Mass. 





“THe AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGIST” is a new 
monthly, published at St. Louis, Missouri, 
treating popularly of noxious and beneficial in- 
sects ; and is a work in which farmers, garden- 
ers, and fruit growers should feel a special in- 
terest. The editors are well qualified to make 
it instructive and useful.—See Advertisement. 








British writers sometimes make strange blun- 
ders when translating o1 transferring articles | 
from the German, not unfrequently literally | 
oversetting them. To make certain microscopic 
examinations of bees’ eggs, Professor Von Sie- 
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microscope the economy of more than a hun. 


| ered hives, and Professor Siebold brought the 


trained eye and varied culture of the practiced 
zoologist to assist in reducing the facts to order 
and law.”’ 

The Baron will be amused at the part assigned 
to him. 





t#"Several communications were received 
too late for this number, and a tew others are 
unavoidably omitted, though earlier in hand. 








("In Mr. Langstroth’s article in this num- 
ber of the BEE Journat, on ‘‘ Wintering Bees 
on their Summer Stands,” substitute the follow- 
ing for the first and second sentences in the 
second column on page 72: 


** Now right the hive, put strips on the rabbets 
so as to raise the frames about half an inch 
from the bottom-board, and lay a piece of corn- 
cob sawed to a proper thickness, on the bottom- 
board parallel with the front entrance and so as 
to come directly under the front ends of the 
centre frames, so that the bees will always have 
a warm and easy access to the central cluster 
from the bottom-board. By taking off the low- 
er back piece and raising the ventilator, you 
have the power, in a few moments, of sweeping 
out every dead bee from the hive. (Where 
hives with no Year ventilator are in use, the 
co should be placed at the back end of the 
frames, so that the refuse can be cleaned out 
from the front entrance. The rear outside 
casing can, in that case, be made of one 
piece. )”’ 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Honey-Emptying Machine. 





I regard this invention next in importance to 
the movable frames, and since using it, I have 
wondered why some ‘‘ Yankee’’ did not invent 
it years ago. 

Ihave one of my own construction, which 
works admirably. I think that with this ma- 
chine and the Lésigitroth two.story hives, we 
can get large amounts of honey. This style of 
hive seems better adapted to this mode of get- 
ting surplus honey than any other ; for the rea- 
son that we aze not obliged to disturb the combs 
in the breeding apartment. No bee-keeper can 
afford to be without one of these machines. 

I would like to inquire of Novice, page 85, of 


bold, in August, 1855, visited Seebach, where | Aygust number, whether the honey is not thin 
the Baron of Berlepsch had a hundred colonies | when taken out so soon from the comb after it 


the London Saturday Review as follows :— 
‘* Herr Von Berlepsch began to note with the 


of bees at his disposal, from which to supply the 


required material. This simple story is told by | 


has once been emptied? It seems to me that it 
cannot be as thick and rich as when it is left 
longer, and the water has had time to evaporate 
from it. C. B. Bretow. 
PERKINSVILLE, VT., Sept. 1868. 
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(For the American Bee Journal.] 


Ill Tempered Bees not, upon the whole, 
undesirable. 





Since the introduction of the Italian honey 
bee into northern Europe and America, much 
has been said and written concerning the com- 
parative temper of the Italian and black races, 
and that of the hybrids. 

It seems to be pretty generally acknowledged 
that the Italians are, under some circumstances, 
more gentle than the black race; but that the 
hybrids are almost invariably more cross than 
either when pure. Still there are questions 
about the former statement, and queries about 
the reason for the latter; and I apprehend it 
not difficult to give the one key to the fact ir 
both cases. 

Admitting that the Italians are natively a 
more hardy, sprightly, and superior variety, 
may not the whole secret of difference in tem- 
per and comparative superiority lie in ‘tin and 
in’? and ‘cross’? breeding ? And may not 
these two stand more nearly related than has 
heretofore been supposed ? 

I believe it to be the case with black bees, 
that, should an apiary be built up from one 
stock, and for years no intermixture allowed 
with any other, the necessary incestuous rela- 
tionship of this increasing community would 
have the effect to render them very docile ; and 
this just in proportion as their constitutional 
vigor deteriorated, until a general decline would 
wind up the community with moth worms, or 
some other casual'y, in spite of care. This is 
just what has been acted over and over again, 
with farmers trying to keep bees from one 
stock ata distance from other bee stands or 
apiaries. 

And this I believe will be precisely the case 
with the Italians, only that, being a superior 
race, they might weather under incestuous rela- 
tions longer than the black bees. The Italians 
may probably be much improved, by frequent 
selections of new queens to breed from, taken 
from a different locality in Italy, or where pure 
unrelated queens could be found ; particularly 
if their community was governed by the Kohler 
or some other efficient process, and stranger af- 
finities constantly sought. But would it not be 
found that greater peccability of temper will at- 
tend the result? I think so; and in proof let me 
urge the fact that some of the greatest chronicled 
results in honey gathering have been with the 
first cross of the two races. These very stocks 
are noted for being ‘‘cross’’—that is, they are 
superior in defending their rights, or, in other 
words, there is more of the ‘‘ bee’ about them; 
and perhaps others than myself have noticed 
that where black bees from different and unre- 
lated—or not much related—sources mingle, 
the vigor of both seems renewed and their tem- 
per quickened. I will far rather have ‘cross 
hybrids” than docile ‘“‘in and in bred” pure 
Italians, or any quiet—almost run out—black 
bees that any one can handle. Take the bees 
whose lightning thrusts, when aroused, will 
make one jump from every side instanter, and 
these have the ‘‘bee’’ about them—they will send 





out the swarms, and store up the honey. At 
least so I thiok, and without being too positive 
in advancing a somewhat newthevry. Yet not 
altogether new, either; for the superiority of 
mixed races, and—so far as possible—of unrela- 
ted breeding, is known to belong to other dao- 
partments of the animal kingdom. Why ex- 
clude it from bee-land? Allow the suggestion 
that with this theory a value is to be attached 
to the Kohler process, now perhapa thought of 
by few—however it may force our best apia- 
rians to put on bee hat and gloves; and teach 
us that, with rightly bred Italians, even an open 
hive is not the place to sit on, especially on a 
cool day, when little = has been gathered ! 
. W. TRUESDELL. 
Warwick, P. Q., Canana, Sept. 9, 1868. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Italian Bees and Red Clover. 





Before I procured the Italian bees, I saw it 
stated in circulars that they would gather hon- 
ey quite freely from red clover ; but experience 
has convinced me that this is a mistake. I 
have several colonies of pure Italians, and this 
section of country abounds in red clover, and 
there is but little white clover. I have watched 
the bees, and have seen only one on red clover 
this season, and it left it immediately in appar- 
ent disgust and disappointment. 

P. R. Russexu. 

Bouton, Mass., Sept. 1868. 





Hamburg Brown Honey Cake. 





The flour intended for this cake should be 
well dried and sifted, before being weighed. 
Then take twelve pounds of flour and twelve 
pounds of honey ; bring the honey to a boiling 
heat, pour it in the flour, and mix thoroughly. 
Dissolve two and a half ounces of pearlash in 
two gills of rose-water, the evening before. 
Take one pound of butter or lard, two table- 
spoons full of West India rum, the grated rind 
of two lemons, the candied or sugar-coated rind 
of two oranges, and a very small quantity of 
pounded cloves. The solution of pearlash is to 
be added when the dough has become cool, and 
the mass must be thoroughly kneaded. 

The dough may be prepared several days in 
advance of the baking. 


Brown Cake. 


To four pounds of flour take four pounds of 
honey, one-half pound of pulverized loaf or 
lump sugar, one-half ounce of Canella, 3 ounces 
lard, a small quantity of cloves, one ounce of 
pearlash, one gill of rose-water, and two spoons- 
ful of rum or French brandy. 

The honey and lard are to be incorporated by 
boiling, and when again cooled off, add the 

arlash previously dissolved in the rose-water. 

nead the mass well, let it stand several days, 
and then work it over again very thoroughly. 

Some persons prefer to omit the cloves, and 
substitute for them pounded cardamon seeds, 
grated lemon peel, or sugar-coated orange peel, 

BARDOWICK. W. LuaMan. 
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{For the American Bee Journal. 


Those “Shallow” Hives again. 





Mx. Eprtor :—I like to see candor and hon- 
esty m all things ; and when we make a state- 
meut concerning anything we should give all | 
the particulars, not a part only, and then leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

I see in the August number of the Bez Jour- 
NAL, page 40, a cominunication from Mr. Gal- | 
lup, which I think smacks a little too much of | 
assertions without proof. Before going further | 
T will say that all the interest I have in the | 
Langstroth hive, is to use it for myself and | 
family. 

Mr. Gallup says that he has never ‘‘used the | 
shallow things, but has had the care of them for | 
his neighbors,” &c. Well, now my case is just | 
the reverse of this. I use the ‘shallow things’? | 
myself, and have care of a good many of my | 
neighbors’, and have had for several years. | 
Yet I know of no person that has lost any | 


: ; - } 
stocks in consequence of the shape of the hive ; | 


though one thing is true of these ‘“ shallow | 
things,’’ as well as any that are deeper, and that 
is, that bees will starve in them if they have not 
stored enough honey to carry them through the 
winter. Why did the man mentioned by Mr. 
Gallup lose six hundred dollars worth of bees 
in one winter? We are left to draw our own 
conclusions. Mr. Gallup says it is so, but does 
not say why itisso. Now I keep bees every 
winter in the Langsiroth hive, in the open air ; 
and when they had stores enough, I have not 
lost the first stock yet. Last winter I had fifty 
stocks in those hives, that stood all winter on 
their summer stands, without even a corn-cob 
about them, and not one particle of extra pro- 
tection of any kind ; yet [lost only one stock, 
and that starved to death. Those in the Amer- 
ican hive that stood amongst them, did just as 
well and no better. Again, Mr. Gallup says 
that he can show ‘all over the west those shal- 
low things rejected.’’ This is another of his 





assertions without proof. ‘Allover’? means | 


entirely ; now I have travelled some in the 
west, (but not quite ‘‘all over”? it), and have 
not seen the first rejected shallow thing, yet 
my business was amongst bee-keepers. I have 
transferred a good many stocks, in Illinois, 
from other hives to Langstroth’s; and now 
have many colonies in Illinois in the Lang- 
stroth hive, and winter them in the open air 
with success. I think Mr. Gallup, in his trip 
through the west, galloped a little too fast to see 
all that was going onthere. One question, and 
Tam done. Why should we recommend a hive 
to a new beginner, that an old bee-keeper would 
reject? Eh! B. Puckert. 
WincuHesTER, Inp., Sept. 10. 





If you perceive a hive, after it has cast twice, 
to have some quantity of bees, and yet to work 
negligently, or not to increase in the spring, 
suspect them to want a queen, and supply them 
With one as soon as you can ; if no other way, 
then by driving a poor swarm into them, for 
which purpose always reserve some.—Pur- 
CHAS. 


[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


How I became an Apiculturist, No. 5. 





Mr. Debeauvoys was a good-looking and 
agreeable man. I was very much pleased with 
his conversation. He sold me, for the small 
sum of forty-five cents, a copy of the first edi- 
tion of his book. His hive is 12 by 13 inches, 
and 15 inches high, opening at both ends, has 
an attached sloping roof, and a movable bot- 
tom. The eight frames were supported on 
strips, and prevented from crowding, by a con- 
trivance nearly the same as in the American 
bee hive. While the swarm was still young, or 
during the first months after transferring, it 
was easy to remove or take out the frames, four 
from each side. But after some months, the 
operation became difficult, as the frames were 
warped and the combs crooked. Consequent- 
ly, 1 soon became dissatisfied with my new ac- 
quisition. 

My bee-keeping neighbors, on seeing my 
continual changes, laughed at me ; and instead 
of believing the teaching I was always ready to 
impart, used to ridicule me as soon as I would 
leave. 

One of them, a gardener, on hearing me speak 
| of the queen bee, asserted that there are no queens 
| in the hives. They had bees from father to son, 
| and had never seen such a queen. The big or 
| brooder bees, as he called the drones, had the 
| function of laying and setting the young. He 
_ pitied me for believing in such an absurdity as 
a queen bee. 
| Qne fair morning, while passing near his gar- 
| den, I heard the sounds of pan and cauldron, 
}announcing as is customary the egress of a 
|swarm. Attracted as by loadstone, [ hastened 
| to the spot, and found the gardener in the act of 
| shaking the limb of a medilar tree on which the 
| swarm had clustered. Seeing the queen alight on 
| his shoulder, I at once seized her, pleased to have 
|an opportunity to overcome his incredulity. 
| The man was too much occupied to observe this 
| feat, and I resolved to have some sport with 
(him. Quietly drawing my handkerchief, I 
_ gently slipped the queen in a fold and secured 
_herthere. The bees, unconscious of their loss, 
_ entered the offered hive in great haste. Know- 
ing that the gardener was very proud of his 
| greenhouse, and easily flattered by a notice of 
| it, I spoke to him of his flowers. He readily 
| offered to show me his new pelargoniums, and 
| we hastened away to the conservatory. After 
| spending some time there, I said to him, ‘ Do 
| you look after your swarms after hiving them?” 
/**Oh, yes!” he replied. ‘*Then come,”’ said I, 
“for I fear everything is not mght about your 
swarm.’’ ‘‘Never fear!’’ rejoined he, ‘*I have 
hived swarms for more than twenty years, and 
| very rarely have they deserted the hive again. 
| You see all is right; all the bees are already in 
| the hive, for not one can be seen hovering 
| round.” ‘But,’’ said I, “look at the medlar 
| tree! It seems to me that the bees have all re- 
| turned to the limb from which they were 
shaken !’’ ‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed he, ‘that is 
| so; not a bee is in the hive, and yet I had rub- 
bed its inside with sage, knowing that the bees 
are fond of the odor.”’ 


| 





| 
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The man immediately ran to his house, and 
on his return, rubbed the inside of the hive 
with honey, to make it more attractive to the 
bees. The swarm was now shaken down anew; 
but, alas! the hive was hardly inverted over 
them, when the bees, disregarding the honey 
charm, rushed forth and took wing again. The 


man was astounded! 


At last, fearing to enfeeble the swarm, as 
some ot the bees were already returning to the 
parent stock, I showed the queen to the dumb- 
founded gardener. Then, covering my hand 
with the handkerchief to keep the bees from en- 
tering my sleeve, I gent'y seized the queen and 
presented her where most of the bees were 
hovering. My hand was speedily covered by 
them ; I shook them off in front of the hive, 
and the swarm was soon quietly established in 
its new home. 

This simple demonstration worked an entire 
change in the bee-keeper’s opinion as to my 
teachings. After this I was visited nearly 
every day by bee-keepers seeking counsel, and 
asking questions as absurd as ignorance could 
devise. 

Some four or five years later, when re‘urning to 
the city from a neighboring village, an unknown 
person saluted me by name. Perceiving that 
I did not know him, he said, ‘“tyou do not recol- 
lect me; but I know you. I shall never forget 
you, since youtaught me some sccrets about 
bees. Since then no apiary in my neighbor- 
hood can vie with mine. But do not fear! I 
shall never tell my neighbors how to know if a 
swarm is queenless; and how to help it to 
make a queen! The secrets you imparted to 
me will be well guarded!’ ‘*You are wrong, 
my friend,’’ I replied, ‘‘I told you some of the 
truths that science teaches us respecting bees, 
not that you should keep them concealed, but, 
on the contrary, that you might scatter them 
everywhere, for the common benefit of all.” 

I parted with that man, however, doubtless 
without having convinced him of the propriety 
of doing to his neighbor as I had done to him. 
Thus over all old Europe jealousy and rivalry are 
so intense and prevalent, that elementary 
knowledge is repressed or kept secret by the 
more fortunate or more favored possessors ; and 
the Governments countenance and maintain 
this ignorance, for it is the corner stone of their 
power. 


Hamitton, IL1s. 


Cu. DADANT. 





Bees breed best, saith Aristotle, when they 
gather most honey; but herein he was deceived, 
for they gather most honey, according to his 
own position, when the honey dews fall, which 
saith he is not ante vergiliarum ortum, before 
the rising of the Pleiads. But we have often 
swarms, a first, and a second also, out of 
the same hive before that time. And generally 
all good hives are furnished with young before 
that time ofthe year. Indeed, honey is not the 
ordinary food for the nymphs, but bee-bread, 
which from mid March, and in some temperate 
springs from mid February, they plentifully 
gather.—Purcnas. 








[for the American Bee Journal, ] 


Do Toads Eat Worker Bees? 





Some days ago, when carrying several nuclei 
to my cellar, to test the Kobler process, s me 
worker bees dropped on the sand. A large toad 
issuing from a dark corner of the cellar, came 
within an inch and a half of the first bee, stop- 
ped a second or two, and the poor bee disap- 
peared down his throat. Then it hastened to 
the second, which was despatched in the same 
way. So likewise was the third, and finally the 
fourth and last. Had I not seen the toad’s 
mouth opened and closed, I should not have 
known where the bees bad gone, so rapid was 
the motion of the viscous tongue. Secing there 
was nothing more now to devour, the toad re- 
turned to his dark corner, as gravely as he had 
come. 

That toad is well known to the inmates of 
my family, having for months cleared the cel- 
lar of all flies, spiders, and other insects, and 
has thus come to be regarded in the light of a 
friend. 

Last year, while digging a trench near my 
apiary for wintering my bees, we uncovered 
more than a dozen such toads which had alrea- 
dy retired to winter quarters. But if I encoua- 
ter any this year, I shall destroy them without 
mercy. I advise other bee-keepers to do the 
same, 

Cu. DaDAnT. 

Hamiuton, Iuz., Sept. 5, 1868. 


(S"We doubt whether toads should be thus 
summarily doomed, without a hearing. They 
may and prob. bly do ** gobble up”? a few wor- 
kers in the course of a summer; but rarely have 
they a charce to seize any except the crippled, 
diseased, and disowned, which had better 
be suddenly consigned to the capacious stomach 
of a toad, than die a lingering death by starva- 
tion. There have been dozens of toads in our 
apiary, year after year, and we regarded them 
as beneficial on the whole—ridding the grounds 
of spiders, millipeds, ants, and various kinds of 
bugs and larve quite as ‘‘ugly and venomous,”’ 
and needing some such natural enemy to pre- 
vent their undue increase. 


The Imbedded Bees, 


The Liverpool, (England), Advertiser and 
Times, of November 24, 1817, contained a long 
account of three bees being found alive in a 
huge solid rock from Western Point Quarry. 
This attracted the attention of scientific men, 
who made a careful investigation and cleared 
up the mystery, by discovering a ‘‘sand hole”’ 
in the rock, through which the insects had made 
their way. 








Vicrovs Bres.— Two valuable horses be- 
longing to A. B. Butler, near Richmond, Union 
county, were stung nearly to death on the 28th 
ult., by thirteen or fourteen swarms of bees, 
belonging to Reuben Barnet. Mr. Barnet's 
bees, three or four years ago, killed in this man- 
ner thirty hens and one gobbler.—Ohio Farmer, 
Sept. 19, 1868. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 
Drone Comb, &c. 





All worker comb in the brooding apartment, 
is just the idea that suits me; and if you can 
help your readers to get it, by successes or blun- 
ders of correspondents, some progress will be 
made. Thisis too far north (latitude 454) for 
bees to do extra service. My best hive, after 
taking ont two frames of brood to assist a 
queenless stock, swarmed July 10. Asa prime 
swarm of mine, in Illinois, hived July 3, starved 
in October, I concluded to make a sure thing of 
this, and prevent any more late swarms, by 
taking five combs from three stocks for the new 
hive, and placing it on the parent stand, re- 
moving the old stock to a new location. Pla- 
cing the empty frames between brood combs, 
as near the centre as possible, according to Mr. 
Gallup’s directions on page 7 of the July num- 
ber, I hoped for straight worker comb. As I 
try to ‘‘see my bees often,’’ I noticed the frames 
were being filled with drone comb; and also 
that the boxes, where worker comb had been 
used for guide pieces, were being filled with 
nice worker comb. So I concluded to try once 
more, and as the bees commenced building in 
two or three places on a frame,I put three 
pieces of worker comb, each, on eight frames, 
and exchanged them for those just filled in the 
hives. July 24th, number 4 (the new swarm) 
had three full combs, two of them all drone size 
cells and the third about one-fourth worker 
cells—the rest drone. One comb was full of 
brood, ten by eighteen inches, about 5,000, and 
as much more in the other two, making 10,000 
young drones started, besides other patches in 
the old comb—rather too many, to suit me, in 
one hive. Number 1 had two frames, two- 
thirds full, all drone size. Number 2, witha 
young queen that began laying June 21, filled a 
frame, all drone comb. Number 3, the parent 
stock, had just started some pieces the size oi 
my hand, drone comb of course. My bees are 
Italians of the Quinby stock, so it is no wonder 
they are ‘* behind the times !”’ 

A swarm put in an empty hive builds mostly 
worker combs. Will the editor give us his 
opinion as tothe number of combs in order to get 
straight combs, and at the same time to avoid 
drone comb? I took the combs away twenty 
or thirty feet, smoked and brushed off the bees 
into a pan and shook them in front of their 
hives, giving each its own amount as near as I 
could guess. They do not appear to quarrel 
with young bees though these are strangers. I 
then cut the combs up and put them in surplus 
boxes, opening what few cells were capped 
over, and left them in the cellar two nights to 
kill the brood, before putting the boxes on the 
hives. Still some drones were recapped, and 
have since hatched out. 

Last year, two black swarms gained four or 
five pounds each on bass-wood blossoms, weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds in August. This year, 
four Italian hives gained thirty-two pounds each 
on bass-wood blossoms; weighing sixty-one 
pounds each, besides the weight of hives and 
boxes. H. D. Miner. 

Wasuineton Harpor, Aug. 15, 1868. 





t=" Mr. C. F. H. Gravenhorst, a very intelli- 
gent, experienced, and successful bee-keeper, of 
Brunswick, in the late kingdom, now Prussian 
province, of Hanover, announces that he thinks 
he has succeeded in constructing a hive, or de- 
vising means, by which bees may be constrain- 
ed to build worker comb exclusively. He 
promises to make the process known, so soon as 
he has satisfied himself, by further experiments, 
that comb building muy be thus controlled in 
other kinds of hives also, and under all circum- 
stances. It is to be hoped he may be success- 
ful, as this would be another important advance 
in practical bee-culture. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Crooked Combs. 


Ihave two frame hives with bees in them; 
but it is impossible to get the frames out, with- 
out breaking the combs all to pieces. I have 
tried Mr. May’s form of frame. The bees did 
not build as straight as they did with the trian- 
gular bar at the top. When they got about 
midway, they crossed from one frame to 
another, and back again. What shall I do? 

Does the tulip tree flourish as far north as 
Maine? Please answer through the JourNAL. 

Horace Lrssy. 





LEWISTowN, Me. 


t= Nuttal says the tulip tree “is unknown 
in a wild state, east of the Connecticut river, 
although occurring as far north as Jatitude 45°, 
at the southern extremity of Lake Champlain. 
Tt is most common, and attains the largest size, 
in the Middle and especially in the Western 
States. It delights only in deep, loamy, and 
extremely fertile soils.” 





A bee deprived of its antenna, immediately 
become dull and listless. It desists from its 
usual labors, remains at the bottom of the hive, 
seems attracted only by the light, and takes the 
first opportunity of quitting the hive, never to 
return, A queen thus mutilated, ran about 
without any apparent object, as if in a state of 
delirium ; and was incapable of directing her 
trunk, with precision, to the food which was of- 
fered to her. 





It hath been a constant tradition, that the 
queen bee hath aspecial guard always waiting 
on her ; and that when she goeth forth, she is 
always attended by them. I have often seen 
her go forth, but always without attendance. 
It may possibly fall out that some bees may go 
abroad with her, and some others return when 
she comes back to the hive, but never as her 
special guard.—Purcaas. 





The enclosure in which bees were kept was 
formerly called the bee-croft, where immense 
numbers of these insects were housed. In roy- . 
al inventories we find ‘“‘honey casks’? enumera- 
ted in great number. Honey was royal food; 
hence, perchance, the nursery line :— 


The queen was in the garden, eating bread and honey.” 


